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cannot be regarded as contagious because they result from contact
with infected soil and foods which never may have been in contact
with infected animals. Every gradation between highly contagious
and noncontagious disease is known; hence, it is customary to in-
dicate the degree of contagiousness by the use of modifiers, such as,
highly contagious and slightly contagious. There has been a decided
tendency during recent years to refer to the infectious diseases
as communicable diseases and to eliminate using "contagious."
Among the infectious, or communicable, diseases of animals
are the following: abscesses and similar pyogenic infections,
strangles, pneumonia, meningitis, Brucellosis, tuberculosis, para-
tuberculosis, pseudotuberculosis, swine erysipelas, glanders, dysen-
tery, hemorrhagic septicemia, swine plague, fowl cholera, anthrax,
blackleg, malignant edema, actinomycosis, aspergillosis, ringworm,
pleuropneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, hog cholera,
equine encephalomyelitis, fowl plague, rabies and the poxes, such
as fowl pox.
Examples of noninfectious, or noncommunicable, diseases are:
diabetes, azoturia, vitamin deficiency diseases such as rickets,
mineral deficiencies, sweet clover disease, and plant poisoning.
Kinds of Bacteria in Relationship to Disease. Reference has
been made previously to the relationship of bacteria to their food
supply. It is desirable at this point to discuss them in relationship
to their ability to produce disease as a result of their presence on
or in a living animal. Bacteria may be classified as saprophytic and
parasitic.
Saprophytic bacteria are those which live on dead matter.
Since pathogenic bacteriology is almost completely concerned with
the effect of bacteria on the living animal, the saprophytes do not
appear to be of great significance. While this is true generally,
there are some instances where the growth of bacteria on dead
tissue may be harmful. For example, the putrefaction of retained
placenta! tissues by bacteria may result in the absorption of the
end products. This may cause a condition commonly referred to as
toxemia, which in this instance may be more specifically called
sapremia.
Parasitic bacteria are those which live at the expense of the
host to which they may produce severe injury. The ideal para-
site is one which does not injure the host sufficiently to cause
great debility or death. Unfortunately many parasites do not
possess the power to control the desirable characteristics of para-
sitism for their own good. During the evolution of their parasitic
existence they have acquired properties which injure the host.
These bacteria are called pathogenic bacteria. The injury produced
by the pathogenic microorganism to the host varies from minor